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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to -those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us 4 copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A idress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branc! community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good aud evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
gee the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, the se- 
curing of avirart, or@anization, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRiTicism on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Jonun H. 
Noves, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They consider themselves members and 
gubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~--Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believersin this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
gving, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lorl’s Supper at every Meal. 

Frev Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to tod. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 


Address ‘ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 





Publications. 
fHE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bercancontains free, outline di i of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste CommMuNism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
*elves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
inconnection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 








Y=" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mailto all parts of the ccuntry. 
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From the Continental Monthly. 
A True Romance. 





Among my friends at Rome, during a few 
weeks that I spent there, was une old resident 
of the ‘ Eternal City? whom I had often 
begged to give me some authentic narrative of 
Catholic experience. He was naturally re- 
served, jealously truthful, a ‘* know-nothing ” 
upon religious controversy, not at all the man 
to invent an exciting story, not fond of le- 
gends, Romish or Genevan, not a violent parti 
san of republicanism in church or state, and 
not familiar enough with American thought to 
suspect the nse that might be made in the 
United States of such an incident as T am now 
to repect. In fact, as I compare him with 
other sources of intelligence open to travelers, 
sure as I am that no one could question his 
belief of whatever he told, every weight that 
character, intelligence, years, experience, could 
confer, rests upon the only monkish secret 
which he professed to know. One night he 
invited me to a subterranean restaurant, fa- 
mous for its exccllent creature-eomforts, and 
there over some royal English beer, without 
any graces of style or attempts to exaggerate 
the incidents, he unfolded what I believe to be 
a true record of unblessed love. 

Geveral readers are familiar with the fact 
that many a nun immures herself for life under 
a sort of moral compulsion, because her high- 
born family has become too indigent to main- 





tain its stately style of living, because the lady 
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herself is in danger of contracting some degra- 
ding alliance, declines peremptorily such con- 
nection as her relations approve, or has com- 
mitted some imprudence that clouds over her 
future prospects. The secret influences which 
entangle men in the Catholic orders correspond 
to this. It would be arrant bigotry to doubt 
that some offer up an unstained heart, in aspi- 
rations for usefulncss or sighs for holiness ; but 
many times a youth is led blindfold to the altar 
by ambitious relatives, like Talleyrand, and 
discovers too late his perfect unfitness for the 
vow he has assumed. And these last are they 
whose lives become a scandal to their profes- 
sion, whose levity shocks so many Protestant 
observers, whose consciences have no true 
peace, who die sometimes in open unbelief, 
and, living, are the worst enemies of the cause 
they advocate. 

As my story goes, at nearly the same time 
that a gallant young man of high family disap- 
peared from the gay circles of Rome, a lovely 
girl of distinguished parentage hod suffered 
her blonde tresses to be shorn, her graceful 
limbs draped in forlorn russet, her merry meet- 
ings with girlish spirits like herself exchanged 
for the tears of the confessional, the length- 
ened prayers of the cloister, the frequent fast- 
ings and sometimes scourgings of monastic life. 
The cause of this contemporaneous disappear- 
ance was known only to the most intimate 
friends of two celebrated but no longer weal- 
thy families, who deemed the sacrifice neces- 
sary, aud so recked not of the wounds it might 
make, the perjuries it might tempt, the life- 
struggle of duty with feeling it might cause. 

Time passed on. Forgotten by society, it 
was supposed these victims of artificial life had 
forgotten the circles they were wont to charm, 
forgotten almost themselves in a system most 
ingeniously arranged to blot out one’s individu- 
ality and to make its subject. a perfectly or- 
dered part of a grand machine. But, unsus- 
pected by their frieuds, unknown to their 
superiors, these two pledged hearts had met. 
Love will break through even convent-walls, 
will speak amidst monastic silence, will rise 
unbidden under ascetic discipline. No one 
can tell, very few can imagine how they 
agreed upon their trysting hour. Through a 
neglected drain, from some underground apart- 
ment, where she had been imprisoned for 
negligence, the slender form of the delicate 
maiden worked its way into the free air where 
her lover awaited her in the eagerness of a 
stolen pleasure ; and the hours supposed to be 
given to prayer or repose flew fast in the wor- 

hip of the “ winged gad.””__ If I recollect right- 
ly, there were deeply-shaded groves not far 
from their place of meeting, iu which they felt 
secure from observation during the night season 

But Love has always been blind to its own 
peril: a prudent lover would be indecd a black 
swan ; if such there have been, these were not. 
And one night, when the beautiful nun would 
return through the friendly passaye in season, 
that her absence might not be detected when 
the sisters were summoned to their matin ser- 
vice, the rain, whose torrents she had not no- 
ticed while her lover’s arm sheltered her, had 
filled up the only pathway to her cell, and not 
even by the hazard of life could she recover 
her room onze more. <A few hours more, and 
her abseence would inevitably come to light, 
would be fearfully punished, if not by a death 
such as Scott portrays in one of bis poetical 
legends, by a disgrace far worse than physical 
suffering, from which nothing but the grave 
could give her relicf. The alternative, flight, 
where no provision bad been made, with no 
possible help from any friend, with the likely- 
hood of treachery where they might least ex- 
pect it, seemed impossible. 





In despair rather than hope, the forlorn 


lady recollected that her uncle, who had some 
spiritual supervision over the Roman convents, 
though he was sure to be more outraged by her 
misstep than any one else, had (besides the 
motive of shielding a family name from dis- 
grace) perhaps some remaining affection for 
his favorite niece. At any rate, if she were 
to die she thought it would be a satisfaction to 
die humanely, by the speedy stroke of offended 
honor, rather than by such cruel penances as 
would slowly wear life away. And, what might 
she not hope, if there were still one humane 
drop in that aged bosom, one indulgent memory 
of youthful passion beneath that austere cowl, 
one fond thought of a childhood which seemed 
to herself a dream of paravise, when his hand 
blessed her curling bead, and his lips gave a 
parting kiss, returned so heartily by herself. 

There was not a moment to lose—they hard- 
ly knew how time had sped, but they had never 
found his wings slow when they were together. 
So, hand in hand they hastened to the presenee 
which was to be either deliverance or eondem- 
nation to them both; and when at last they 
reached the palace, and after some delay were 
admitted to kneel before his eminenec, no 
words can paint the horror with which he ex- 
changed his dreams of the papal chair for a 
sight of the apostate priest and self-doomed 
nun confessing in one breath that thry had 
‘loved not wisely, but too well””—that God 
once brought together those whom cruel rela- 
tives tore asunder—that he was their only es- 
cape from double ruin, and infamy worse than 
death. 

The moments seemed hours while he who 
had approved the punishment of other celibates 
ior no greater sins, sought how he might ward 
off a blow that struck so near his own bosom— 
that was to crush one, the grace of whose child- 
hood had not been more marked than her affec- 
tion for himsclf—than the earnestness of the 
tone with which she was wont to declare her- 
self ** his little daughter.” He had not the 
courage to hazard his position by espousing her 
cause or undertaking her escape. He felt that 
sbe had been more siuned against than sinning, 
in having been forced into a vow of perpetual 
virginity when she had already made another 
vow which her loving nature had rejoiced t® 
keep. 

And yet, the preservation of his dignity was 
of infinite moment to his peace—nor could he 
help seeing that a flond of disgrace would 
sweep over the Church were such breaches 
widened by the public protection of the offen- 
ders, and, of course, the enemies of monastic 
institutions would scize upen the cpening for 
fiercer assaults. 

Suddenly he dismissed the erring brother in 
too much trouble to bestow the admonition 
which the other was in too great anxiety to 
heed—threw over the trembling girl the cloak 
and hat of a common citizen—-summoned his 
household servants together as quickly as pos- 
sible, and hastened in the twilight of early 
dawn to the sleeping convent with as large an 
attendance as such hot haste would permit. 

For some time no admittance could be ob- 
tained ; and the rain seemed to pour down in 
sheets, as if all the windows of heaven were 
open. But his orders were peremptory, his 
authority was ample, his excuse ingenuity it- 
self: ‘* he had just heard that a man was se- 
creted within those conseerated walls; he was 
determined to sce for himself, if he had to tear 
one stone from another ; under his eupervision 
no such infamy should be so much as suspect- 
ed.” And so, muking a virtue of necessity, the 
panic struck lady abbess yielded ber dignity, 
and the pose of pretended inspectors stood 
within the drowsy walls before one rose-tint in 
the Kast threatened their secret with exposure. 





- So-responsible an official could not be satis- 
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fied with seeing the nuns together, or witvess- 
ing their earlicst chapel service ; he must en- 
ter every room, survey every cranny, and 
leave no possibility of deception, no cort.er for 
covcealment. And posting some of his ser- 
vants—whose excessive watchfulness might 
prove a little inconvenient-—at the two princi- 
pal entrances, with his remaining attendants he 
proceeded orderly from room to room, the su- 
perior refusing, as was expected, to sanction by 
her presence such an invasion of the sa- 
cred privacy of her institution. When they 
reached the eell adjoining that where our tale 
properly ends, the disguised nun was far 
enough in the rear of the feebly-lighted party, 
and they too busy in the pretended search, for 
her disappearance to be noticed—her unele had 
made her see that this was the only chance— 
80, flinging the coat and hat through an open 
window into the yard, she glided with ghost- 
like tread into her own apartment, and when 
the drowsy servitors opened her door, she was 
seen upon her knees before the crucifix, pray- 
ing more fervently than ever the jubilant 
prayer of a newly-reseued soul. 

The trouble threatened to lead to some far- 
ther difficulties. For these ladies were of the 
Roman aristoeraey, and their honor had been 
impeached, their sanctuary invaded, their sol- 
emn asseverations had been disregarded, thcir 
protector had become their accuser. It 
might have gone hard with the father who 
had planned this ingenious device to save 
his name from disgrace and shield his niece 
from suffering. But, just before the party 
turned from the convent-gate, a keen cye 
detected the fallen mantle; and the trophy 
was exhibited to the agitated superior, in proof 
that some of the forbidden sex had been lurk- 
ing around, and had stolen away in terror from 
so formidable a search; she was warned to 
wew vigilance, and offered every assistance for 
the future which the papal guards could be- 
stow. 


And so ends all that ny informant knew of 
the lovo-lost girl. Her accomplice in guilt. 
who did not desert her till he saw there was 
hope in ber uccle’s face, was hurried away as 
a missionary to Seuth-America; and, as the 
waves of the sea rolled between him and lis 
only object of affection, he must have ‘ re- 
jeiced with trembling’ that the crimson waves 
ef death had not mingled her and him in a 
<«ommon doom. He wanted the independence 
to detect the injustice of a system which made 
a pure attachment guilt, and its discovery con- 
demnation ; so he raised no protesting voice 
against it. 
in Italy is not yet over. 


Truly, the day of strange stories 
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The Scope of the Gospel. 





{t is difficult for the mind in its ordi- 
nary state to conceive of the magnitude 
of Christ’s scheme of redemption.— 
Christ took much pains to give his dis- 
ciples a true idea of the greatness of the 
work he had undertaken, and also of his 
true character and office as the Son of 
God and Savior of the world ; and yet 
he had much difficulty, and it took them 
a long time to understand him. In his 
last long discourse, with them which John 
records, he labors patiently and with per- 
severing love, to overcome this narrow- 
mindedness which is inherent in unin- 
spired human nature, and to open to 
their vision some of the glories of his in- 
terior kingdom, and to give them a view 
of the greatness of the work of making a 
place for it in this world. Finally he 
succeeds. At that point of his discourse 


where he says, “I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world ; 
again, I Jeave the world and go to the 
Father,” they reply, “Lo, now speakest 
thou plainly, and speakest no proverb ; 
now are we sure thou knowest all things, 


thee : by this we believe that thou comest 
forth from God.” Here then, was com- 
menced the first confession of Christ in 
his true character. Here was commenced 
the first acknowledgment of that king- 
dom long foretold by the prophets, which 
should destroy all other kingdoms and 


Christianity enlarging and spreading 
with miraculous rapidity. Its progress 
was well described as the stone which 
was cut out of the mountain, without 
hands, and which should fill the whole 
earth. It soon made itself heard through- 
out the whole world, absorbing into it- 
self all the material among mankind that 
was refined enough to be digested by it, 
establishing a school of discipline which 
prepared its scholars to graduate into the 
heavenly circle in the spiritual world, 
within the space of one generation. Nor 
did its power cease to be felt after the 
reaping of this first harvest ; but in its 
superficial and circumferential sweep, it 
has overrun empires, changed times and 
laws, taken the lead in civilization, and 
competed successfully with the power of 
darkness which seemed ready to turn cre- 
ation back again to its original chaos.— 
It has ever been in the van of those 
mighty movements towards a higher re- 
finement, which history records. There 
is scarcely a nation so remote and dark- 
ened that it has not heard the name of 
Christ. Already its printed emissaries 
are pouring into the darkest of them by 
the million. But all these imposirg 
demonstrations of the power of Christ’s 
name are not, after all, the end which he 
is seeking. They are but preliminary 
and subservient to it. That deeper work, 
for the accomplishment of which he so 
earnestly prayed, was uNITy——the mani- 
festation among his followers of that di- 
vine element of love which so intimately 
bound him to his Father, and made him 
partaker of his glory. He wished to find 
among mankind a-complement of himself, 
even as he was a complement of the Fa- 
ther. This work is yet to be the grand 
consummation of the interesting train of 
events which constitute the last 1800 
years of history. When this work shall 
have been accomplished, will be traced 
with unmistakable distinctness the vari- 
ous threads of God’s purpose and provi- 
dence running through the whole con- 
fused labyrinth of past events, and con- 
verging in the complete realization of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Nothing short 
of this, is included within the scope of 
the gospel. 





The Spirit of Victory. 


True faith is not mere abstract belief 
in something undefinable ; it is a perfect 
assurance in the almighty power of good 
—a loving, confident, and cheerful feel- 
ing ; in a word, it is charity as described 
by Paul in the 13th chapter of 1st Cor- 
inthians. He there applies many defi- 
nitions to charity, but sums it all up as 
having in it the essence of all victory—it 
‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, 
and never faileth.” True faith perceives 
the omnipotence of God—fears nothing 
—and is full of everlasting hope, cheer- 
fulness, and endurance. It expects that 
things will turn out well; it is a clear 
perception of the extension and preva- 
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stand forever. It is from this point of 
history that we see the principality of 


through all tige—overcoming al} ob- 
structions, Before this spirit of faith, 
sin, disease and death, will melt away 
like snow before the sun. 
Faith is the opposite of fear. Away 
with the poisonous elements of doubt 
and fear. There is nothing to fear but 
fear : the universe is full of good, for God 
is the soul of it. Weare dealing with 
the Spirit of life and health in all things, 
and nothing can harm us: “what shall 
harm us if we be followers of that which 
is good ?” All things are friendly to us 
—all things are working for our good— 
all things are harmonizing our life with 
the essence of all beauty and happiness. 
Be not, therefore, of a doubtful mind. 
Everything that occurs is forwarding 
the attraction between our souls and 
God. “ For I am persuaded that nei- 
ther death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth’ 
nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Rom. 8: 38, 
39. 
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A liero of Fourscore. 





When the true history of the war is told, the 
palm of heroism, of patient endurance, will be 
awarded to the despised and down-trodden 
negro. There will be records worthy to be 
placed by the side of the proudest in Anglo- 
Saxon history. Where shall we finda more 
thrilling chapter of heroism than this, which 
we take from a letter from Port Royal, S. C., 
written to the Tribune by Hon. Jobn Hutch- 
ins, member of Congress from Ohio: 


There are many interesting cases of escaye of 
slaves, on the approach of our forces. I am in- 
debted to the Rev. Mr. Strickland, Chaplain of 
the 48th New-York Regiment, now stationed at 
Fort Pulaski, for the following facts connected 
with two cases : 


An old man named Paul, upward of eighty 
years of age—a patriarch among the c»lored peo- 
ple—residing at the Rice Mill opposite Savannah. 
in company with one or two others, planned the 
escape of twenty-two persons, men, women, and 
children. At the time fixed they started toward 
the promised land of freedom, the Yankee soldiers 
—crossed over a difficult swamp, carrying on 
their shoulders, as best they could, a “ dug-out,” 
a boat made of a log. This rude buat was so 
heavily laden with living freight that it sank into 
the water nearly to the upper edge of the boat and 
the least accident would have upset it. They 
were asked if they were not afraid of being 
drowned, and they replied that “death was pref- 
erable to slavery.” They were discovered at the 
Fort when a few miles up the Savannah River 
and were brought in by our pickets. Rev. Mr. 
Strickland remarked: ‘‘ When they landed they 
were the happiest persons I ever saw.” Two 
days afterward the Patriarch Paul appeared.— 
When questioned as to his escape, he related in 
substance that after the stampede, che balance 
of the negroes were gathered together to be 
taken into tho interior. Paul was among 
them. While sitting in the negro car, his 
master, an old physician, came in and address- 
ing him said: “ Paul, my boy, are you here ?” 
Paul responded: “ Yes, massa, I’s here.” The 
cars weie about to start, aud as his master left 
the car Paul hastened to the front of the platform 
and jumped off. Just as he reached the ground 
the whistle was blown, and the cars started. 
Pretending he was left, he commenced running 
after the train, and the bystanders shouted, “ Run 
old boy, or you will be left.” They ihought he 
was running after the train, when he was running 
to get away from them. When he got far enough 
from the stat:on to safely do so, he started in the 
direction of Pulaski. Qne day and :wo nights 
he was in the swamp without anything to eat. 
Something, he said, told him that he would find 
a boat, which would enable him to escape. He 
did so, and in this toat he reached Hog Marsh, 
when he was obliged to leave it, for fear of being 
discovered and captured by the Rebel pickets. 
Crossing the Marsh he caine to Mud River, which 
he attempted to swim. When about two-thirds 
across his strength failed him; he litted his 
hands to the Great Father, and earnestly im- 
plured strength tw reach the shore, and as he 











———— 
Puree he reac the shore. He was now on 
ones Island, another Marsh, and in crossing it 
he found a plank near an old battery, on which 
he got, and taking off his shirt he raised it u 
a stick, as a flag of truce, and drifted down to 
ward Pulaski. He was discovered by our gol- 
diers, and a boat was sent after him. When taken 
into the boat he fainted and fell, exhausted by 
fatigue and hunger, and overpowered by joy. 
Said Mr. Strickland, “ when he reached the fort, 
those who had preceded him in the ‘dug out’ 
gathered around him wild with joy.” Eighty 
years of dark, dreary, cruel and barbarous Sla- 
very could not eradicate from his soul the love of 
liberty which God had planted there. 

These contrahands, as Mr. Strickland the oth- 
ers informed me, have remarkable faith in God. 
In their darkest hours they look to him for suc- 
cor and deliverance. This trait in their charac: 
ter, as illustrated by Mrs. Stowe in “ Uncle 
Tom,” is not overdrawn. 








Tue Continenrat Montuty.--This Magazine ie 
now published in New York, by John F. Trow, for 
the proprietors, who it is announced are an “ agso- 
ciation of men of character and large means’” 
Some changes have recently been made in its edito- 
rial management. Its political department is now 
under the control of Hon. Robert J. Walker and 
Hon. F. P- Stanton, of Washington, D. C. The lit. 
erary department is controlled by Charles G. Le. 
land, formerly editor in chief, and Mr. Edmund 
Kirke, author of ‘* Among the Pines.” 

The contents of the November number are as fol- 
lows :—The Causes of the Kebellion; Hon. F. P. 
Stanton. Word Murder. Stewart, and the Dry 
Goods Trade of New York; W. Frothingham. Un. 
heeded Growth; John Neal. Red, Yellow and Blue. 
One of the Million ; Caroiine Cheesebro. Las Uraci- 
ones; ©. K. Tuckerman. A Merchant’s Story; 
Edmund Kirke. The Union; Hon. Robert J. Walk- 
er. The Wolf Hunt; Charles G. Leland. The Po- 
etry of Nature; Charles G. Leland. Maccaroni 
and Canvas; Henry P. Leland. The Proclamation; 
Charles G. Leland. The Press in the United 
States; Hon. F, P. Stanton. Was He Successful? 
Richard B. Kimball. Aurora; Horace Greeley. 
From Mount Lafayette, White Muuntains. The 
Homestead Bill; Hon. Robert J. Waiker. Literary 
Notices. Editor’s Table. 





Late News. 


From Europe, 

By the steamship Bavaria we.have news 
from Europe to the 8th inst, 

From Italy it is stated that the King has 
signed a decree granting an amnesty to all 
persons concerned in the acts and attempts at 
insurrection, which too: place lately in the 
Southern Provinces, with the exception of the 
deserters from the royal army. 

The Sicilians have been disarmed in conse- 
quence of numerous assassinations. 

In regard to matters in Mexico it is said that 
Vera Cruz letters give a different account of 
the state of affairs in Mexico, from what the 
French papers have published. Juarez is far 
from giving up the contest, and was preparing 
for a desperate resistance to the French. The 
city of Mexico is strongly fortified, aud the 
road from Orizaba will be defended inch by 
inch. 

Foreign Recognition of the Rebels. 

The N. Y. Trebune thinks that “ the last 
advices from Europe render it morally certain 
that France and Great Britain will recognize 
the Southern confederacy on or about the Ist 
of January next, provided the situation shall 
remain unclianged till that time. 

“« Our foreign enemies as well as our domestic 
traitors were aware, before the Proclamation 
of Freedom was issued, that it must and would 
come. They realized that it would be fatal to 
the Rebel cause unless premptly and vigorous- 
ly counteracted. Hence the propositions in 

the Rebe] Congress to raise the black flag, to 
treat our captured soldiers as felons, &c., &c., 
all of which have miscarried. ‘his .being a 
sort of double-action affair, the Confederate 
leaders wisely concluded to let it alone. They 
talked a little, referred the whole matter to 
Jeff. Davis with power, and dispersed. 

‘* Yet something must be done to meet or 
forestall that rightly dreaded Emancipation 

policy. Foreign sympathy is invoked, and ap- 

parently with success. If our armies go into 

Winter quarters witLout achieving further and 

more decisive successes, Western Europe flies 
to the rescue of the Rebels.” 

It is evident that the danger of foreign ree- 
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more imminent as the war is prolonged, and 
no decisive victories are gained by the Union 
armies. 

Rumors of Negro Revolt. 

The Washington Republican of Oct. 20, says: 
A refugee who came into Gen. Sigel’s headquar- 
ters, irom Amesville, Culpepper county, Va.. re- 
ports that there is the greatest consternation 
imaginable among the ‘whites in that section, in 
consequence of an apprehended negro revolt. Sev- 
entven negroes, mostly free, had been hung, cop- 
ies of late Northern newspapers having been 
found upon them, containing President Lincoln’s 
Proclamation to liberate the slaves. 

The terror of the whites is reported to be be- 
youd description. 

It is said that the negroes of the different coun- 
ties around Culpepper are all engaged in a con- 
piracy for a general insurrecticn. 

Emigration to America. 

A circular has been addressed by the Govern- 
ment at Washington to the diplomatic and consu- 
lar officers of the United States in foreign coun- 

ries. ‘“ Atno former period of our history,” 
gays this document, “ have our agricultural, man- 
ufacturing, or mining interests been more 
prosperous thun at this juncture, This fact may 
be deemed surprising in view of the enhanced 
price of labor occasioned by the demand for the 
rank and file of the armies of the United States, 
It may therefore be confidently asserted that, 
even now, nowhere else can the industrious la- 
boring man and artisan expect so liberal a recom- 
pense for his services as in the United States. 
You are authorised and directed to make these 
traths known in any quarter, andinany way 
which may lead to the migration of such persons 
to this country. It is believed that a knowledge 
of them will alone suffice to cause them to be 
acted upon. The Government has no legal au- 
thority to offer any pecumary inducement to 
the advent of industrious foreigners.” —Scientific 
American. 

At the same time that this offer is made to for- 
eign countries, the same government is engaged 
in devising schemes to expatriate and deport a 
large class of laborers from the country, whose 
only crime is that their skin is not white. 
Another Naval Expedition. 

It is stated that another important naval expe- 
dition is preparing to operate against southern 
ports. It will be the strongest fleet, both in re- 
spect to armament and class of ships, that has 
yet en:barked for an offensive inovement. 
Resistance to the Dratt. 

A serious resistance was made to the enrolment 
for the draft by the Irish residents of Luzerne 
county, Pa. It was necessary to call out a mil- 
itary force in the town of Blakely, and fire up- 
on the insurgents. Four or five were killed, 
and forcible opposition was put down. 

A Rebel Navy fitting out in England. 

The prospect is that the Rebels will soon have 
a fleet of war vessels of a quite formidable char- 
acter, built and armed for them in England and 
probably manned by English sailors. A late 
London letter says: “The onfederates are 
building and buying a navy here. The two for- 
midable steamers which have gone out, though 
not so powerful as they were represented, will 
soon be fullowed by four or five others. Some of 
these are rams, of great strength and power, ex- 
pressly built for ze Confederates; and others are 
some of the fastest steamers that were ever built 
on the Clyde. Two or three months will see the 
Confederates in possession of nota large, but a 
very strong and efficient navy for which the 
North will do well to be prepared.” 

—Dr. Brownson, the Roman Catholic reviewer, 
has been nominated for Congress, by the Union 
party of the third district in New Jersey. 

—Nearly all the Protestant religious papers in 
the North, hearti!y endorse the President’s Proc- 
Jamation. 


—Gen. Prentiss, who was taken prisoner by 
the Rebels at the battle of Pittsburgh Landing, 
but bas recently been exchanged, was serenaded 
at Washington last week. He was asked what 
he thought of the Proclamation. His answer 
was : ys 

“My idea of that proclamation is just this—that 
it will do more to crush out this rebellion than 
any battle that has yet been fought, or any other 
effort that has yet been made in any quarter for 
that purpose.” 

A Washington dispatch to the N. Y. Tribune, 
says: ‘ 

“ Gen. Prentise expresses himself in private 
even more strongly than in public, as regards the 
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effect of the Proclamation upon the Union prison- 
ers. Every man, he says, including the slave- 
holding officers of the Missouri regiments, wel- 
comed the President’s edict of freedom as the 
dvuor to victory. Their criticism upon it was, 
that it rather lagged behind than outran the ne- 
cessities of the times. They would have had the 
Emancipation general, and the decree immediate. 
The effect of the Proclamation upon the South 
was unmistakable. The Rebels in all their con- 
versation alluded to it in a manner indicating 
that it was the one thing they dreaded. The ne- 
groes were being driven into the interior for safe- 
ty. At Petersburg large numbers were congre- 
gated, a thousand in one pen, crowded together 
like cattle in the shambles.” 





When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 

Tis said, far down, beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce so e’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows Thy love, O Purest ! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce su e’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in Thee. 


O Rest of rests! O Peace, serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and Thou changest never ; 
And in the secret of Thy presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, for ever and for ever. 
—H. B. Stowe. 


Fyrther History of Mrs. Hall. 








The following additional account of Mrs. Hall's 
case was published by the Community in 1850: 

Mr. Hall, who as we have seen, was 
converted from infidelity by the cure of 
his wife, afterward succumbed to the ma- 
lignant spirit which prevailed in Putney, 
and relapsed for a time into unbelief.— 
Mrs. Hall was removed from the society 
of believers, and under the mary unfa- 
vorable influences of her situation re- 
lapsed partially into her old diseases, — 
When at length her symptoms became 
alarming, Mr. Hall found it necessary to 
place her again partially under the care 
of Mr. Noyes, and she obtained relief.— 
But at the time of the expulsion of the 
Association Mr. Hall was in sympathy 
with its enemies, and she was left a pris- 
oner in their hands, She remained more 
or less under the care and at the mercy 
of the Putney doctors and doctrines for 
the next eighteen months, ¢. e. from No- 
vember 1847, till May 1849, when her 
husband, having returned heartily to his 
first faith, removed her to Oneida and 
placed her again in the Association. 


About the time of her removal, Rev. 
H. Eastman published a book called 
“‘Noyesism Unveiled,” in which he de- 
voted some thirty pages to the case of 
Mrs, Hall, proving to his own satisfaction 
that it was an imposture at the begin- 
ning and a failure in the end. We will 
take his testimony in regard to her con- 
dition during the dismal period of her 
imprisonment in Putney. The following 
extracts exhibit him and his medical col- 
leagues exulting over her relapse, and at 
the prospect of the sure discomfiture of 
the Association by her death : 


** Not a very long period had elapsed after Mrs. 
Hall was ‘ raised’ by Mr. Noyes, before she re- 
lapsed into her former condition—and her old 
complaints again exhibited al! their original 
strength and virulence. Having remained at Mr. 
Noyes’s for a number of weeks frum ihe time she 
was ‘healed instantanevusly,’ Mr. iiall, her hus- 
band, dissatisfied for some reason, was unwilling 
to let her remain longer, and accordingly removed 
her home. Being away frum the presence of Mr. 
Noyes, and beyond the reach of the influences 
with which she had been surrounded—whether 
mesmeric, or what not—while at his residence, 





the excitement, or whatever kept her up, subsid- 
ing, she immediately sunk into her former state 
and was as bad, or worse than ever. And Mr, 
Noyes had the privilege of again trying his 
miracle working (2) power, but without much 
effect, only affording temporary relief; and she 
has ever since remained much in her former con- 
dition, cnly alternately a little better or worse, as 
surrounding circumstances and her own feelings 
might affect her. 

“Speaking in reference to this case some weeks 
after it occurred, Mr. Noyes says: “ [low many 
said, “if Harriet Hull only holds out, we will be- 
lieve.” She has held out, and is daily walking 
your streets; and how many of you have kept 
your promise?’ It seems that the pretended 
miracle not gaining much credit in the commuity, 
and prosel; tes not being multiplied according to 
his hopes and anticipation, Mr. Noyes felt disposed 
to take the people to task for their unbelief; and 
he manifests the disposition—but unfortunately 
for him he lacked the power—to force them up 
to the work, and compel them to believe. Being 
impatient of delay, he severely rebukes them for 
not acknewledging his power and submitting to 
his authority. He says—undoubtedly considering 
it a very convincing argument—‘She has held 
out.’ But the truth is, she has not held out, and 
all the arguments based upon that circumstance 
go by the board. * * * * 

“ We are happy of the privilege of here intro- 
ducing a statement of the case of Mrs. Hall, pre- 
pared expressly for this work, by her principal 
attending physician—Dr. David Allen of Put- 
ney—who has been familiar with her case from 
the very commencement, and who, it wil! be seen, 
has given it his deiiberate op‘nion that her disease 
has never been removed—that she has never been 
in reulity any better, and that the favorable ap- 
pearances at the time Mr. Noves pretended to 
work a miracle, were produced by the power of 
imagination or mesmeric influences. Dr. Allen 1s 
an intelligent and highly respectable physician. 
and holds himself responsible for the correctness 
of the statement which he has made. He says: 

“Mrs. Harrict A. Hall, in her early sickness, 
was affected with a derangement of the liver and 
digestive organs generally with a we!l-marked 
scrofulous habit of constitution. In this state of 
debility, by making considerable over exertion, 
she brought on an organic displacement, which 
prostrated her upon her bed; and with her early 
complaints, and a highly sensitive nervous devel- 
opment, wax the cause of much suffering, and 
protracted confinement. 

‘Subsequently there came on a scrofulous dis- 
ease of the kidneys, which has since produced ul- 
ceration; and is now progressing in a regular 
course, and ever has been, apparently, to a fatal 
terminatign. 

‘“* At the time Mrs. Hall first came out, she had 
been for some time more comfortable, the system 
had become so far accomodated to the state o 
her disease, that she was able, under a strong 
effort of the will, to exercise for a time as she 
did. But as might be expected, her essential 
symptoms of disease returned with about the 
same violence as befure. Medical aid was again 
calleé for. 

“ Another period of more than two years’ con- 
finement and rest, with some appropriate remedies 
enabled her again to rally for a time, under the 
well-known power of a highly excited imagina- 
tion, or mesmeric influence. But the reported 
cure, seems after all to prove no cure. Her dis- 
eased kidneys and other debility have never been 
removed ; and she is now (Dec. 28, 1848), and 
has been for some tite past, entirely confined to 
her bed, an object of much suffering and pity. 
Apparently, death will ere long relieve her of her 
sufferings. 

“ Cases where individuals were raised from long 
confinement, by a strong mental effort, are com- 
paratively frequent. The case of Miss Martin- 
sau, the well-known authoress, as reported in the 
English Journal in 1845, isin pomt. She re- 
ports herself as having been raised from a pro- 
tracted confinement, under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, by the influence of mesmerism, 
though she was destitute of the incipient disease, 
that will doubtless in the end prove fatal to Mrs. 
Hall.” 

“ Another physician—[Dr. John Campbell] — 
shrewd, and somewhat facetious—who was well 
acquainted with the case ot Mrs. Hall, and who 
18 not easily deceived in relation to such matters, 
remarked that Mr. Noyes had dune no wore for 
her than any common sinner in the land emld 
have dune if she had only had as much faith in 
him as she had in Noyes; and gave it as his 
opinion, that the agencies employed in raising 
her, were about as substantial as “moonshine” or 
“ bottled fog.’ Speaking in reference to her im- 
mediately leaving her bed and being able to ride, 
the same gentleman also remarked, that highly 
charged with mesmeric influences, she could go 
through fire and brimstone.” 


The reader will notice that we have 
here the virtual certificates of two “‘high- 
ly respectable” physicians that Mrs, 
Hall’s original diseases were real, and in- 
curable. It was popular to deny this at 
the time of her first cure ; and probably 
the doctors would never have given their 
certificates to the fact, had they not 
been tempted by Mrs. Hali’s relapse, and 
the opportunity of triumphing over the 





failure of the “ pretended miracle.” So 
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much advantage the case has gained by 
its temporary drawback. 

We wil now proceed to show that 
these “incurable” diseases have yielded 
the second time to'the faith-treatment. 
and that Mrs, Hall, after allowing the 
Putney doctors and divines to do their 
worst to spoil ber cure, and prophecy her 
into her grave, has been for months a 
well woman, and is now farther than 
ever from any likelihood of saving their 
medical and prophetic reputation by her 
death. 

She was removed ona bed from Put- 
ney to Oneida in May, 1849. In the 
Spiritual Magazine of August 11th, the 
editor remarked on Dr. Allen’s predic- 
tion as follows : 

“This statement [viz., that “death 
apparently will ere long relieve her of her 
sufferings,”] is inserted in the midst of a 
chapter devoted to show that imagina- 
tion kills as well as cures—that it has 
caused as well as cured diseases, and 
even superinduced death. What is more 
natural than to ask with horror at the 
merciless augury, What would become of 
Mrs. Hall left to the imaginations excit- 
ed by Dr. Allen’s statement ? By force 
of such imaginations, which we call un- 
belief, she relapsed, in circumstances of 
temptation, into the habits and symp- 
toms of disease ; but by the imagina- 
tion of faith she is again stepping forth 
into all the power and exhibition of 
health. Her removal from the Mesmer- 
ism of Putney infidelity and ill-will, to 
the Mesmerism of faith and love iu the 
Oneida Community, has reproduced 
those surprising effects which Mr. East- 
man attributes to ‘the mysterious and 
inscrutible operation of natural laws,” but 
which we, in our simplicity, ascribe to 
* the power of fuith.” 


One year after Mrs, Hall’s removal to 
Oneida two physicians certified as to the 


state of her health as follows: 


“T have seen Mrs. H. A. Hall several times 
since her residence at Oneida Reserve, and hav- 
ing read the statements of her former sicknoss 
and cure, I have taken some interest in observing 
the state of her health. I have remarked a con- 
tinued improvement in her appearance, and at the 
present time, [ arn happy to state, she has every 
indication of health. Grorce Foorr, M. D. 

Vernon, N. Y., 30th April, 1850.” 

“Mrs. Harriet A. Hall came to this Assucia- 
tion the 24th of May last. I saw her the morn- 
ing after her arrival. She was then in a very 
weak state of body, unable to bear her weight. 
and was obliged tu have her meal» brought to her 
room. I have watched with interest the steady 
improvement of her health till the present time. 
For some months past I have noticed that she 
has regularly pursued the different houschold 
avocations of the Community, and with the life 
and energy of one that had never been prostrated 
by sickness. She has more recently received the 
appointment of teacher, and is at the present time 
officiating as instructress in one of our school de- 
partments. ’ H. Norton, M. D. 

Oneida Association, April 30th, 1850.” 





We will only add here that now, after 
twelve years, Mrs, Hall is still a member 
of our family, and is by her own testi- 
mony and according to our daily observa- 
tion in good health. She is cheerful and 
happy, takes part in the daily labors of 
the family at the bag-business &c.,attends 
our evening meetings, and is able fre- 
quently to visit friends in a neighboring 
village. The prophecies of unbelief have 
thus far failed, and she is to-day a living 
witness that the age of miracles is not 
past. 





= It is a remarkable fact that a settlement 
of Quakers near Mount Vernon, Virginia, has 
remained unmolested during the entire war, 
though alternately included within the National 





and Rebel lines. Their semi-weekly meetings 
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have been regularly continued ; sometimes a Reb- 
el picket pacing in front of the building, and per- 
haps a Union sentine! having the same beat next 
week. They have remained undisturbed both in 
property and in person.— Liberator. 





Sotpiers of Christ, arise, 
And gird your armor on, 

Strong in the strength which God supplies 
Through his eternal Son. 


Strong in the Lord of hosts, 
And in his mighty power, 

Who in the strength of Jesus trusts 
Is more than conqueror. 


Leave no unguarded place, 
No weakness of the soul; 
Take every virtue, every grace, 
And fortify the whole. 


But above all lay hold 
On faith’s victorious shield ; 
Armed with that adamant and gold, 
Be sure to win the field. 


Stand, then, in His great might 
With all His strength endued, 

And take, to arm you for the fight 
The panoply of God. 

That, having all things done, 
And all your conflicts past 

You may o’ercome through Christ alone 
And stand complete at last. 

From strength to strength go on; 
Wrestle, and fight, and pray ; 

Tread all the powers of darkness down 


And win the well-fought day. 
—C. Wesley. 


The Danish West-Indies. 





The following interesting account of the Danish 
West-Indies we find in the Independent, It is 
from the pen of Mrs. Frances D. Gage: 

The islands of the Carribbean sea belonging to 
Denmark are St., John’s, St. Thomas, and St. 
Croix. St. John’s is a very small island, lying a 
few miles distant from the others, and was once 
( and would be now, if cultivated) famous for pro- 
ducing the best coffee in the Western world. St. 
Thomas hasa remarkable harbor. The island is 
not ten miles long, and less than eight in breadth. 
But on its southern coast isa bay alinost sur- 
rounded with hills, or mountains, as they are 
there called, which wash their feet in the clear 
waters, end lift their heads into the clouds fifteen 
hundred feet above. The city of St. Thomas is 
builded upon three spurs of these mountains, 
which form an amphitheater around the harbor, 
ihe entrance to which from the ocean is nct over 
sixty yards wide. Ships of all nations lie at an- 
chor in this beautiful bay, and an immense trade 
in merchandise is carried on from the town—the 
ships bringing all needed fabrics for the long chain 
of islands to this port, and from thence they are 
taken in smaller boats or packets from St Thomas 
even to Curacoa. 

Forty mites due south from this port, four 
hours’ sail with a pleisant breeze, and forty miles 
east of Port Rico, lics the far-famed isle of St. 
Croix, or,as we knew it long ago, Santa Cruz 
(who has not heard of Santa Cruz rum?) This 
isiand is twenty-four miles long, and from three 
to nine in breadth, far less in territory than the 
smallest county in New York ; and yet it has a 
history of intense and thrilling interest, reaching 
back to the days of the grand old discoverer of 
worlds, who, according to Washington Irving, 
found even its women more than a match for his 
gallant cavaliers. But I do not propose to write 
1ts history, nor to tell what a rich bune of conten- 
tion, this “gem of the sea,” as it is now 
christened, was among the quarreling nations of 
Europe, during the XVth XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries. 

Nor have I time to say ought of the weird sto- 
ties, which tradition has handed down, of the 
fearfui deeds of daring of old Blackbeard and 
Bluebeard, the two terrors of the days of the buc- 
«neers of the XVIth century, whose great scone 
castles are still pointed out as crowning the moun- 
tain peaks of St. Thomas. 

One fact of these is'ands is potent to all read- 
ers and thinkers, that aimost from their discovery 
by people who called themselves civilized, Christ- 
janized, they have beew given over to African sla- 
very. ‘Twenty years ago, so say the people now. 
the Is!and of St Croix had a population of from 
26,000 to 30,000 slaves, and 6,000 free white 
people. The land was divided into 226 estates, 
the largest comprising 250 acres, the smallest but 
6. All of these estates, except a very few on the 
steeps of the mountains, were cultivated in cane 
for making sugar and rum. . 

The immense preponderance of the servile pop 
ulation rendered the utmost rigor in the manage- 
ment of slaves necessary ; and to this day the 
people give the most horrible accounts of cruelties 
practiced upon the poor blacks. By-and by, 


when we shall copy the laws of these isles, dear 
reader, you will judge for yourself whether these 
tales are likely to be true or false. 

There are good hearts everywhere, and even 


men that feared God and loved mercy. I cannot 
pause now to tell of the long suffering, patient en- 
durance, and unfaltcring faith of the Moravian 
ministers, who, for thirty years, strove to win 
their way among the planters and vheir people, 
and to teach them the Protestant faith. It is a 
touching sight to look upon thir graves, some 
thirty in number, lying in a green shady glen of 
the mountain, near the city of St. Thomas, each 


name of the sleeper chiseled thereon, while the 
great palms wave their never fading green above, 
and the eea- breeze sings their requiem amid the 
drooping branches, 

At last their labors of love were crowned with 
success. The court of Denmark was moved, 
Christiana. the wife of Christian, the King of 
Denmark, grew to have serious doubts as to the 
divine origin of an institution that cut off men’s 
limbs, gave 99 lashes on the bare back, pinched 
them with red-hot iruns, and bung or pui them to 
torturing deaths, for loving liberty better than 
slavery. The Quakers of England, too, moved 
their Queen on the subject, and so it fell out that 
Denmark, in 1847, issued a decree that all the 
slaves born after that date upon the island, be- 
longing to her crown, should be FREE, and that 
all persons held as slaves at that time should have 
freedom in twelve years 

A Catholic priest, one day during the summer 
of °47, told the slaves in a sermon, “that they 
were all to be free in twelve years, and tbat they 
must begin to prepare for liberty,” etc. 

Like wildfire the news ran over the island, till 
all had beard the story. Oh! it was touching to 
hear the men and women report the tale in 1859, 
eleven years after. 

President Lincoln’s proclamation, to take effect 
on the lst of January, 1863, will not more exas- 
perate tho slaveholder of South Carolina, or old 
Kentucky than did this edict of King Christian 
of Denmark, the besotted slaveholders of the Da- 
nish isles. 

They swore resistance. But what could six 
thousand men, women, and children do against 
Denmark? They finally agreed to keep quict. 
“They would not even tell the slaves of the good 
time coming, lest they should grow discontented, 
and desire to throw off their chains before their 
time—the strange, ungrateful wretches, who were 
taken care of, hou-ed and fed all the year around, 
and no compensation asked for but to work eight- 
een hours a day, seven days in the week, under 
the lash.” True, there might have been found 
those who had an easier time of it than free factu- 
ry girls at the North, who flourished in silk and 
broadcloth, wore gold chains, and grew fat and 
lazy on one peck of corn and two pounds of her- 
ring a weck. But if the representation of the 
people is to be believed, of the young men and old 
men, of ministers and maidens, of the present day, 
their fate was so terrible that the average life of 
a slave man or ‘voman, after being put in the cane- 
field, was not over eight years. 

“The poor souls,” (said the wife of a planter 
who told me the story), “ the poor souls did not 
know how to count ume, they were so ignorant 
and degraded. They rushed home when they 
heard this good news, and into our presence ex- 
claiming, “ Oh! massa, oh! missus, ain we free 
in twelve vears ?” and when we told them, ‘ Yes 
it was so,” they asked with eager joy, “ Oh mis- 
sis how long am twelve, years, honey?” and 
when I told them twelve Christmas days—for 
they only knew how to measure years by their 
three day’s festival, at Christmas time—they 
dropped down their hands, and wailed out in de- 
spair, * Oh! masea, oh! missis, twelve Christmas ! 
Oh! we not lib dat long, honey—we all ’em die— 
all ‘em work dead gone ‘fore dat!” 

The good owncrs encouraged them, and the baa 
commenced selling them out of the island, or com- 
pelling more intensely hard work, and things went 
on apparently as usual until the 2d day of July. 
1848, when it was found a plot had been concocted 
for the general uprising of the slaves. That night, 
Sunday evenin; at 6 v'clock—when the people 
were about retiring in the usual security, the 
whole people were startled into alarm by the 
kindling of beacon fires from nearly every promi- 
nent part of the island The estate bells weie 
rung, cunch-shells were sounded, and horns blown ; 
signal answered signal, till from mountain-side 
and valley they came pouring in, and gathering 
together in groups of thousands, and marching 
toward the towns of Christiensted on the east, 
and Fredericsted -n the west, armed with thir 
machetes, knives for cutting cane, and forks fur 
pitching cane, and singing with wild, delirious joy 
* We are free—we are free.”  “ Emancipate, 
emancipate.” They territied the white inhabitants 
as did old John Brown with his gatlant /wenly 
one the conscience-stricken tyrants of Virginia. 

Believing that the slaves would do as they had 
been dune by, and mete out to them as they had 
received, in good measure, the poor, panic strick- 
en whites fled to the ships in the harbor, and al- 
most loaded them to sinking. 

It would take too long tu follow out the detail 
of the stery as told to me again and again by the 
people. The historian of that eventful t:me, Rev 
John Knox, who tells the story all on the side of 
the planters (it issaid), has not told it as do the 
people. I will give his version of the affair in 
sume future article. Now let me 
‘* Tell the tale as ’twa3 told to me,” 
by an old lady, who had lost all her slaves ; by a 
young lady, whose father had been ruined; by a 
slave-woman, aluoust white, who had there gained 
her freedum ; by the commandant of the fort at 
Christensted ; and by Rev. Mr. Dubois, the Epis- 
copal minister of Fredericksted. “ In the mouths 
of many witnesses a!l things shall be established,” 





here, in this almust den of demons, were found 


and these persvns in different parts of the island 


with a low marble block at the head, and the | sea. 


did not disagree in one material point in their re- 
cital of the insurrection. 

The slaves marched up snd down, sinzing their 
songs, but doing no one any serious damage. They 
threatened a cruel Justice of the Peace, broke his 
table, upon which he wrote the orders for their 
punishments, threw his inkstand out of the win- 
dow, and, as a last desperate act, rushed to the 
whipping post, and tore it up, and cast it into the 


On a few estates deserted by masters and mis- 
tresses, they broke into the wine-cellars, and, 
drinking freely, became conditioned like untu many 
young men we have known in recent days—mirth- 
ful and mischievous, and despoiled the furniture, 
and then poured out all the good vld rum they 
could lay their hands on; for, said they, “rum 
puts the debi! into old man, so we spill him on 
the groun’, and him can’t get him any mo’.” 

In the meantime, a small vessel! had been dis- 
patched to Porto Rico for a body of Spanish sol- 
diers with their cannon, who had arrived, and 
only waited the order of Gov. Von Scholten to 
fire upon the unarmed masses, and commerce a 
fearful work of slaughter. 

But Von Scholten, who was evidently moved 
by a principle of justice and humanity, as well as 
political policy, restored peace and subordination 
by riding into the crowd of thousands at the east 
end of the island, and writing a Proclamation of 
Emancipation, immediate and unconditional to all 
the Danish West India Islanés. He then sent 
his herald to the west end; but the multitude 
would receive this “good news of great joy” from 
no one but the Governor himself. So he mounted 
his carriage, and drove post-haste to Fredericks- 
ted, and again wrote his Proclamation of Em w- 
cipation. And from that hour no slave’s foot has 
trod the soil of the beautiful isles. 

Were there not enacted the horrors of St. Do- 
mingo (using a cant phrase), here and there ? 
Did these emancipated slaves murder their mas- 
ters, ravage the wives, and turture the children ? 
Not one white person was slain, and one only 
wounded. John Bordo, “ the man for the hour,” 
who had laid this plan of insurrection so shrewd- 
ly, surely, and secretly that no suspicion was en- 
tertained of it till the moment of its denouement, 
said to one of his aids who had been struck by an 
overseer and who had drawn his knife and cut 
the hand of his savage tyrant slightly-—-‘‘ Put wp 
your sword—we want liberty; we don't wart 
blood. Let them grant that, and we ask nu 
more.”” This man escaped from the island with 
the Governor. The latter went to Copenhagen 
and gave himself up to his king, was tried for 
treason, and acquitted. 

Bordo and two others (this T had from private 
friends) came tec New York city, where they 
lived and died in obscurity, and passed away from 
among men, unhonored and unknown. That 
which would have made a hero in Italy or Hun- 
gary, made only an outcast in the land of the ty- 
rant and the home of the slave. But what shail 
I say of the result? Eleven years after, there 
was peace and quiet in all the land. There were 
no patrols at the corners, no whipping-posts in 
the public squares. Doors were hardly locked at 
night, and pistels and pomards no lunger slept un-. 
der the pillow that supported the head of wife 
and husband or maiden at night. 

Nine public school-houses, large, airy, and well 
kept, were doing their work. Churches were 
filled with willing and dev ut worshipers. ‘ The 
rural population’—once the unpaid slaves—had 
a bank in which, even from their small wages, 
they have deposited th ir thousands. They had 
their moral reform societies, social societies, 
friendly societies, all of which were working as 
well as could be expected. Sixty steam-engines 
were sending up their incense of labor to heaven, 
and doing the work of human hands. 

* But,” cries ont Mr. Gripe, “ does the island 
export as much sugar and rum as it did in 1846?” 
No, but the people cat more at home, till more 
acres in corn and yams, and import two dollars 
to one. 

* Ah! exclaims Mr. Aristocrat, “ do the plan- 
ters go to church Sundays now, driven in six 
horse cuaches, mounted with silver and gold and 
previous stones, with six attendant slaves in live- 
ry, as they once did?” Oh! no, my good friend : 
but the slave that toiled under the whip on the 
Sabbath day that his master and mistress might 
thus tide, now, ina clean and comfortable suit, 
goes to meeting with his wife and little ones in 
his own “ Emancipation cart,” and praises God 
asa free man. The fact is, good friends, one and 
all, che sum of human good is not fuund in any 
given quantity of sugar and ram: and though it 
be a fact not to be denied, that the 6,000 white 
folks have grown povrer since they have had to 
pay a first-class laborer 17 cents a day, it is equal- 
ly a truth that the 26,000 have grown richer. 
The majority has come up a little—the minority 
gone down a little. That's all—bevause the 
white man docs not know how to take care of 
himself; the black does. Excuse this lung pre- 
face to the Provisional Government, which will 
be the basis of our next chapter on the Danish 
West Indies.” 








A Woman’s Deed. 





The Washington correspondent of the In- 
dependent, relates the following incident : 

An interesting case has come to my know- 
ledge within a day or two, where a New Eng- 
Jand woman, alone and friendless, achieved a 
great reform in one of our hospitals. The 
surgeon having charge of this particular hos- 
pital was a brute, treating the men in his 





charge, visitors, and indeed the surgeons be- 





neath him, with contemptuous cruelty. Hav- 
ing political influence, it was not an easy 
matter to remove him, though there were a 
hundred acts of his. any one of which would or 
should be considered sufficient cause for his in- 
stant dismissal from the service. But every one 
beneath him was afraid to take the first step, 
for fear the brutal man would turn upon the 
person beginning the complaint, and with his 
superior position and influence crush the com- 
plainant. One day a New England woman 
came to the hospital to see her sick son. She 
soon met the chief surgeon, and was treated 
with coarse violence. If be could have his 
way, he said, he would not permit a woman to 
come near the hospital. It was in vain that 
she urged that she had not seen her boy for 
long months, and that he was now very ill, and 
perhaps dying. Tke monster continued to re- 
vile her, but dared not refuse her admittance 
to see her son. She soon found the surgeon 
in immediate attendance upon her boy, and 
told him of the treatment she had received 
from the chief surgeon. He replied that he 
was not at all surprisod—the chief surgeon 
treated everybody brutally. ‘Why then do 
you submit to such a c:uel outrage ?” was the 
spirited woman’s question. ‘I suppose, we 
are all of us afraid to make the complaint 
against him!” was the reply. The woman 
found that her son was incurably ill, and was 
the proper subject of a discharge. The assist 
ant surgeon so informed her. She then cought 
the chief surgeon and asked him to make a re- 
port to the Surgeon-General upon the condi- 
tion of her son. He refused with a dreadful 
oath. The New England grit in the woman’s 
heart took fire. ‘ You stand there,” said she, 
‘and jeer at my sorrow. You use language 
toward me that a beast would be ashamed of. 
But let me tell you, that poor and friendless as 
Law, lam more powerful than you, and I 
will not leave Washington till I huve exposed 
your brutality !” 

She was as good as her word. She went at 
once to see Secretary Stanton. He referred 
her at once to the Surgeon -General, with a re- 
quest that he would look carefully into the case 
and if the facts would warrant her assertions, 
that he would mete out rigid justice to the hos- 
pital surgeon. The first act of the Surgeon 
General was to order the surgeon-in-charge to 
muke a report upon the case of the woman’s 
sou. The report was returned the very next 
day, and its language was insolent in the ex- 
treme. The surgeon was angry at the woman’s 
interference. ‘* This is enough,” said the sur- 
geon General. ‘* A man who will send me such 
a report is capable of all you charge against 
him. Iwill not take the trouble to exam- 
ine the case. He shall be dismissed the ser- 
vice!” That very night, as the chief’ surgeon 
of Blank Hospital sat with his assistants around 
him, indulging in his usual bluster, a pleasant 
faced gentleman appeared at the door and 
inquired for Surgeon , in charge of the 
hospital. That person was speedily pointed 
out to him. ‘I am directed to hand this to 
you from the Surgeon-General,” said the 
stranger. The surgeon opened it and found 
that it ordered him to hand over the hospital 
and supplies to the bearer, who would take 
charge of them, and, to conclude, dismissed 
the brutal surgeon from the service. The 
New England woman had triumphed at last ! 








A National Assembly in Germany. 

A political meeting, which may have an impor- 
tant influence on the map of Europe, bas just tak- 
en place at Weimer, Germany. Members of the 
present and former Legislatures of Prussia, Bava- 
ria, Wurtemberg, Ilanover, Saxony and all the 
minor States of Germany have held a kind of Na- 
tional Assembly, to express the wishes of the 
German people for the political regeneration of 
their country. They have declared with great 
unanimity, that the entire German people demand 
the transition of Germany from a Cunfederation 
of States int» one Federal State. As the first 
Step to this end, they demand the speedy convo- 
cation of a National Parliament, proceeding. from 
direct and universal suffrage. The establishment 
of a Central Executive Power and the relations to 
Germany of the Austrian Government, whose, do- 
minions are for the most part inhabited by nun- 
German tribes, are to be settled hereafter by the 
representatives of the peuple. 


A counter-assembly, demanding the reception — 


into New Germany of the entire Austrian Empire, 
is shortly to be heid at Frank!ort. This assembly 
will issue an energetic protest against some reso- 
lutions of the Weimer Assembly, and demand al- 
so the convocation of a German Parliament, 
which therefore will undoubtedly sovn follow, 
and initiate the restoration of the German Fim- 
pire.— Tribune. 
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